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Prof.  Charlotte  D.  Lofgreen  cheeks  a  film  in  her  series  on 
English  as  a  second  language.  ( Photo  by  Hal  W illiams ) 


Prof.  Lofgreen  Helping 
Students  Learn  English 


By  Doreen  J.  Arviso 
Prof.  Charlotte  D.  Lofgreen, 
experienced  educator  in  English 
as  a  second  language,  has  been 
an  assistant  professor  at 
Brigham  Young  University  for 
the  past  seven  years,  teaching 
English,  ESL  classes  and 
developing  ESL  resource 
ma'  erials  in  the  Indian 
Luucation  and  Linguistics 
Departments.  She  has  completed 
12  films  on  “The  American 
English  in  Modern  Situations.” 

Of  the  12  films  out,  eight  were 
actually  written  by  Prof. 
Lofgreen  and  four  were  by 
Cheryle  Brown,  .currently  a 
Ph.D.  candidate  at  the  University 
of  Califorina  at  Los  Angeles. 

All  of  the  films  are  color  and 
sound.  These  films  are  the  first 
ESL  film  series  available  in  the 
United  States.  .  They  are 


especially  designed  to  aid 
secondary  and  college  level 
teachers  in  the  classroom. 

The  films  use  international 
and  American  students 
portraying  common  social 
situations  to  help  the 
international  people  become 
acquainted  with  the  American 
society.  , 

Each  of  these  social 
situations  is  treated  in  a  separate 
film,  especially  created  for 
people  who  are  learning  English 
as  a  second  language. 

A  workbook  accompanies 
each  film  with  suggestions  to  the 
teacher  for  extending  the  social 
situations  into  the  classroom  as 
well  as  ideas  for  composition, 
word  study  and  comprehensive 
exercises. 

The  films  are  the  only  ones 
available  with  a  workbook.  That 


is  what  makes  Prof.  Lofgreen’s 
work  popular  worldwide. 

Some  of  the  films  are 
distributed  to  other  countries. 
The  films  prepare  the  people  to 
adjust  and  understand  the 
English  language  as  well  as  the 
society  relating  to  the  people  in 
the  United  States. 

Many  refuges  who  are 
coming  to  America  today  are 
benefiting  from  the  films  and 
workbooks. 

Prof.  Lofgreen  and  Dr. 
Albert  W.  Pope,  assisant 
professor  in  mathematics  and 
Indian  Education  at  BYU,  are 
now  finishing  a  revision  of  a  new 
math  textbook  entitled 
“Calculate:  Basic  Math  for 
Adults.” 

The  textbook  has  10  chapters. 

Continued  on  Page  2 


Businesses  Encouraged  To  Donate 
Items  For  Christmas  Parties 


Time  For  Giving  Thanks 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a 
day  is  set  aside  each  year  as 
Thanksgiving  Day.  On  this  day,  people 
give  thanks  with  feasting  and  prayer  for 
the  blessings  they  may  have  received 
during  the  year. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  Days  were 
harvest  festivals  or  days  for  thanking 
God  for  plentiful  crops.  For  this  reason, 
the  holiday  still  takes  place  late  in  the  fall 
after  the  crops  have  been  gathered. 

For  thousands  of  years  people  in 
many  lands  have  held  harvest  festivals. 
The  American  Thanksgiving  Day 
probably  grew  out  of  the  harvest-home 
celebrations  of  England. 

In  the  United  States,  Thanksgiving  is 
usually  a  family  day,  celebrated  with  big 
dinners  and  joyous  reunions.  The  very 
mention  of  Thanksgiving  often  calls  up 
memories  of  kitchens  and  pantries 
crowded  with  good  things  to  eat. 
Thanksgiving  is  also  a  time  for  serious 
religious  thinking,  church  services,  and 
prayer. 

One  of  the  first  Thanksgiving 
observances  in  America  was  entirely 
religious  and  did  not  involved  feasting. 
On  Dec.  4,  1619,  39  English  settlers 
arrived  at  Berkeley  Plantation  on  the 
James  River  near  what  is  now  Charles 
City,  Va.  The  group’s  charter  required 
that  the  day  of  arrival  be  observed  yearly 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  God. 

The  first  New  England  Thanksgiving 
was  celebrated  less  than  a  year  after  the 
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Thanks  to  people  like  Marian 
Ream  of  Provo,  hundreds  of 
elated  Indian  children  will  have 
smiling  faces  this  Christmas. 

Miss  Ream,  a  former  Provo 
businesswoman  and  presently  a 
student  on  BYU,  is  taking  time  to 
insure  that  Indian  children  this 
holiday  season  will  have 
something  to  celebrate.  She  has 
been  busy  gathering  Christmas 
toys  and  encouraging  others  to 
join  on  this  project. 

“I  would  like  to  ask  other 
Provo  merchants  to  get  involved 
in  this  worthy  project.  Many  local 
stores  have  an  abundance  of  toys 
and  goodies  that  could  be  put  to 
real  good  use  this  Christmas.  I 


feel  that  they  could  get  great 
satisfaction  by  sharing  their 
Christmas  with  these  beautiful 
Indian  children.” 

Marian  is  an  active  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  BYU 
American  Indian  Services  and 
Research  Center.  Dr.  Dale 
Tingey,  director  of  the  program, 
challenged  each  member  of  the 
board  to  gather  enough 
Christmas  presents  and  goodies 
to  provide  family  parties  for  25 
Indian  communities  this  year, 
and  committed  herself  to  find  all 
kinds  of  Christmas  items  for  the 
children.  Her  enthusiasm  is 
apparent.  “I  am  going  to  have  a 
special  pre-season  holiday  party 


Marian  Ream  will  be  one  of  many  people  in  business  this 
December  who  will  donate  toys,  clothing  and  other  items  so  that 
Indian  families  may  have  an  enjoyable  Christmas.  (Photo  by  Hal 
Williams) 


and  invite  a  lot  of  BYU  Indian 
students  to  my  house.  We  are 
going  to  wrap  all  the  toys  and. 
clothing  I  have  managed  to 
gather.  I  feel  that  if  these  young 
people  get  involved  too,  that  it 
will  make  them  feel  good  that 
■hey  are  helping  their  own  people 
have  a  happy  Christmas.” 

According  to  Dr.  Dale 
Tingey,  the  Ream  family  has 
been  involved  in  the  Christmas 
program  for  a  long  time.  “Our 
good  friend  Paul  Ream  has  been 
donating  Christmas  toys  and 
goodies  over  the  past  few  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  board 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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Time  For  Giving  Thanks 
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Plymouth  colonists  had  settle  in  the  new 
land.  The  first  dreadful  winter  in 
Massachusetts  had  killed  nearly  half  of 
the  members  of  the  colony.  But  new  hope 
grew  up  in  the  summer  of  1621.  The  corn 
harvest  brought  rejoicing.  Governor 
William  Bradford  decreed  that  a  three- 
day  feast  be  held.  A  Thanksgiving  Day 
for  the  purpose  of  prayer  as  well  as 
celebration  was  decreed  by  Governor 
Bradford  for  July  30, 1632. 

The  women  of  the  colony  spent  many 
days  preparing  for  the  feast.  The  children 
helped  by  turning  roasts  on  spits  in  front 
of  the  open  fires.  The  Indians  brought 
wild  turkeys  and  venison  (deer  meat). 
The  women  served  the  meat  and  fish  with 
journey  cake,  corn  meal  bread  with  nuts, 
and  succotash.  Everyone  ate  outdoors  at 
big  tables. 

The  custom  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
spread  from  Plymount  to  other  New 
England  colonies.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  eight  special  days  of 
thanks  were  observed  for  victories  and 
for  being  saved  from  dangers.  In  1789, 
President  George  Washington  issued  a 
general  proclamation  naming  Nov.  26  a 
day  of  national  thanksgiving.  In  the  same 
year,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
announced  that  the  first  Thursday  in 
November  would  be  a  regular  yearly  day 
for  giving  thanks. 

For  many  years  there  was  no  regular 
national  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  states  had  a  yearly 
Thanksgiving  holiday  and  others  did  not. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  the  editor 
of  Godey’s  Lad’s  Book,  worked  many 
years  to  promote  the  idea  of  a  national 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Then  President 
Lincoln  proclaimed  the  first  Thursday  in 
November  1863,  as  “a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  our  beneficent 
father.” 

Each  year  afterward,  for  75  years, 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
formally  proclaimed  that  Thanksgiving 
Day  should  be  celebrated  on  the  last 
Thursday  of  November.  But  in  1939, 
President  Roosevelt  set  it  one  week 
earlier.  He  wanted  to  help  business  by 
lengthening  the  shopping  period  before 
Christmas. 

Congress  finally  ruled  that  after  1941 , 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  November  would 
be  obseved  as  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
would  be  a  legal  federal  holiday. 

It’s  definitely  a  day  to  give  thanks. 

Herbert  Smith 


Lofgreen  Helping 
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It  is  a  readable,  understandable 
math  text  for  adults.  A  unique 
thing  about  the  book  is  its  listen- 
comphrension  exercises  and 
reading  math  exercises. 

The  real  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  book  is  that  is 
stresses  the  terminology  of 
vocabulary. 

Dr.  Douglas  Garbe,  associate 
professor  of  Indian  education  and 
mathematics,  at  BYU, 
discovered  that  students  did  not 
know  there  vocabulary  in  math. 

Prof.  Lofgreen’s  idea  of 
cartoon  characters  in  the 
be  more 
the  students 
-  tiie  pr;r:  v; y,  with  a  better 
.•.*urc  The  cartoon  characters 


and  explain  math  concepts  for 
the  students  to  understand. 

The  text  emphisizes  the 
importance  of  a  caculator;  it 
allows  students  to  use  the 
calculator  to  solve  problems. 

Another  project  that  Prof. 
Lofgreen  is  working  on  now  is  the 
teachers’  training  films;  they  are 
all  written  by  Prof.  Lofgreen 
herself. 

So  far  two  films  have  been 
completed.  They  will  benefit 
teachers  to  teach  the  secondary 
language. 

The  films  that  have  been 
finished  will  go  in  production  in 
one  or  two  weeks.  One  film  is  still 
in  the  pr  bein'* 

completed 

milimete  ciia*  run  ;  - 


BYU  students  Ron  and  Sarah  Sitting  Up.  with  their  young  baby,  find  school  and  marriage  fun  and 
challenging. 


Ron  And  Sarah  Sitting  Up  Find 
Marriage,  School,  Child  Challenging 


By  Debbie  Etcitty 

Ron  Sitting  Up,  a  Sioux  from 
Wanblee,  S.D.,  is  married  to 
Sarah  Curley  Sitting  Up,  a 
Navajo  from  Todalena,  N.M. 
They  are  both  attending  school 
this  fall  semester  at  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University. 

Ron  is  a  sophmore  majoring 
in  business  management  and 
minoring  in  child  development 
and  family  relations. 

Ron  and  Sarah  have  a 
daughter  named  Erica  Lynn 
Sitting  Up,  who  is  seven  months 
old. 

Ron  and  Sarah  have  both 
participated  on  the  LDS 
Placement  program.  Ron  was  on 
placement  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
Ron  said,  “My  foster  parents  and 
I  have  understood  the  goals  and 
the  importance  of  the  placement 
program.” 

Sarah  was  on  placement  at 
Ogden,  Utah.  She  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  program 
for  nine  years.  Sarah  said,  “I  love 
the  placement  program  very 
much.” 

Ron  is  a  returned  missionary 
from  the  Arizona  Holbrook 
Mission.  He  served  under 
President  George  P.  Lee  for  17 
months  and  then  under  the  new 
mission  president  Don  C. 
Hunsaker,  for  eight  months.  Ron 
said,  “I  enjoyed  the  mission  field 
very  much.  As  a  family  today,  we 
have  continued  the  work  of 
spreading  the  joys  and  blessings 
of  the  gospel.” 

Sarah  was  a  youth 
missionary  in  the  Arizona 
Holbrook  Mission  in  the  summer 
of  1978.  She,  too,  served  under 
President  Lee  for  three  months. 
Sarah  said,  “I  grew  to  love  and 
serve  the  Lamanite  people  more 
and  more  each  day.” 

Ron  and  Sarah  attend  a  ward 
for  married  couples.  Ron  said, 
“We  have  not  yet  received  a 
calling  in  the  ward,  but  we  are 
always  ready  to  help  and  serve  in 
any  way  we  can.” 

In  the  future  we  plan  to 
nrovide  all  kinds  of  opportunities 
to  teach 
dvdr  own 


able  to  attend  school  and  to 
someday  raise  and  teach  as 
many  children  as  she  can.  “As 
parents  and  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  we  should  be  able  to 
rear  our  children  close  to  the 
church,”  said  Sarah. 

Ron  and  Sarah  spend  most  of 
their  time  entertaining  Erica.  As 
parents,  they  love  the  experience 
of  growing  and  learning  with  her. 


Ron  said,  “We  love  being 
here  in  Provo  with  all  the  people 
we  love.  We  are  just  real  people 
who  enjoy  spending  time  with 
friends.  That  is  why  we  are  here 
in  Provo  attending  BYU.” 

We  do  plan  to  attend  school 
again  next  semester  with  the  idea 
that  attending  school  is  very 
much  a  challenge  in  many  ways- 
along  with  being  a  mother  and 
father,”  explains  Sarah. 
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Gowans  Chronicles 

Indian  Wars 
In  Winter  Class 


Dr.  Fred  R.  Gowans  is 
somewhat  anachronistic. 

He  would  have  been  very 
comfortable  living  100  years  ago 
in  the  West  when  he  could  have 
studied  Indian  wars  first-hand. 

But  the  Brigham  Young 
University  professor,  who  is 
coordinator  for  the  Native 
American  Studies  program  and  a 
specialist  in  western  history, 
must  rely  on  diaries,  journals, 
government  war  records  and 
first-hand  accounts  by 
newspaper  reporters  to  study 
Indian  wars  with  the  U.S. 
military  units. 

During  the  winter  term,  the 
professor  will  be  teaching  a  class 
which  is  one  of  a  kind  at  a 
university:  American  Indian 
Military  Campaigns. 

He’s  searched  for  several 
years  to  obtain  material  for  the 
class--every  where  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He’s  shot  hundreds  of 
photographs  of  actual  battle  sites 
as  well  as  produced  maps  of 
specific  battle  areas. 

About  as  many  Anglos  take 
the  class  as  Indians. 

And  much  to  their  surprise, 
they  learn  that  some  of  the 
military  leaders  were  the  best 
friends  the  Indians  had.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  as  generally 
accepted  by  historical 
portrayals,  some  military 
leaders  were  their  worst 
enemies. 

“As  a  result  of  this,  some 
ugly  stories  of  inhumanity  have 
come  down  through  history,”  Dr. 
Gowans  said.  “Perhaps  the 
cruelties  of  our  Indian  killers 
were  not  as  cold-blooded  or 
scientifically  planned  as  those  of 
the  Nazis,  but  they  were  brutally 
effective. 


“We  did  not  put  Indians  in 
gas  chambers  or  creamatories. 
But  the  military  did  shoot 
defenseless  men,  women  and 
children  at  such  places  as  Camp 
Grant,  Sand  Creek  and  Wounded 
Knee  as  well  as  set  whole  villages 
of  people  out  naked  to  freeze  in 
the  cold  winters  and  confine 
thousands  in  what  amounted  to 
be  concentration  camps.” 

The  professor  said  that 
Indians  in  the  Midwest  and  West 
won  plenty  of  battles  but  they  lost 
the  war.  Class  members  study 
eight  of  these  battles  each 
semester,  looking  at  the 
historical  setting  of  each 
confrontation  the  military 
movements  themselves  and  the 
impact  of  the  battles. 

It  amazes  the  historian  how 
much  material  he  has  found  in 
such  a  wide  variety  of  sources. 

When  it  is  all  compiled-for 
the  class  and  otherwise-he  hopes 


DR.  FRED  R.  GOWANS 
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Paintings  by  artist  John  Clymer  in  the  1970’s  bring  Indian  episodes  to  life.  Prints  of  these  are 
available  by  contacting  Dr.  Gowans. 


to  put  the  information  into  a  book 
for  the  class  to  correlate  with  the 
lectures. 

Each  spring  and  summer, 
Dr.  Gowans  gathers  field 
research  at  battle  sites.  During 
the  winter  months  he  works  with 
library  references. 

“Every  battle  had  to  be 
reported  in  detail  to  the  War 
Department  in  Washington, 
D.C.,”  the  professor  said.  “Many 
of  these  records  are  now  copied 
and  available  at  various 
university  libraries .  ’  ’ 

He  pointed  out  that 
easterners  were  generally 
shocked  that  the  U.S.  military 
would  lose  any  campaign's.  And 
they  were  further  shocked  by 
what  some  considered  mutilation 
of  the  soldiers. 

“With  many  tribes,  the  battle 
became  religiously  symbolic,” 
Dr.  Gowans  said.  “Many  soldiers 


were  found  with  numerous 
arrows  in  them-or  their  eyes 
gouged  out,  fingers  or  other  limbs 
taken  off.  Many  tribes  believed 
that  if  this  were  done,  the  soldiers 
could  not  be  their  enemies  in  the 
next  life.  At  Sand  the  reservation 
Indians  contended  that  the 
hostiles  were  trouble-makers  and 
causing  more  problems  to  those 
who  were  on  the  reservations.” 

One  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  “hostiles”  was  Chief 
Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perc  tribe.  A 
majority  of  the  tribe  lived  on  a 
reservation  near  the  Oregon- 
Idaho  border  by  1877. 

Chief  Joseph  and  five  bands 
were  finally  defeated  near  the 
Canadian  border  in  the  battle  of 
Dear  Paw.  The  bands  were  sent 
to  western  Oklahoma  which  was 
a  government  gathering  place  for 
Indians. 

“A  few  years  later,  military 


officers  by  the  names  of  Miles 
and  Howard-who  had  defeated 
Chief  Joseph  at  Dear  Paw- 
helped  make  arrangements  to  let 
the  bands  return  to  the  high 
country  reservation.  In 
Oklahoma  they  were  dying  from 
the  climate  and  the  bad  food  and 
water.”' 

When  arrangements  were 
completed,  the  reservation  Nez 
Perc  did  not  want  Chief  Joseph 
and  his  bands  to  be  with  them. 
Therefore,  they  were  sent  to  the 
Colville  reservation  in  north- 
central  Washington. 

“Chief  Joseph  never  saw  his 
homeland  again  and  died  in 
1904,”  Dr.  Gowans  said.  “One  of 
the  reasons  for  his  failure  to  go  to 
the  reservation  was  that  he 
promised  his  father  on  his 
deathbed  that  he  would  never 
give  up  the  land  where  his  bones 
were  buried.” 


Shawn  Gilmur  Weems  is  a  Tsimshian  Indian 
from  Metlakatla,  Alaska,  finishing  her  last 
semester  at  Brigham  Young  University.  She  will 
graduate  this  December  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  psychology  and  a  minor  in  English. 

Shawn  is  a  transfer  student  from  Ricks 
College  where  she  received  her  associate  degree 
before  she  came  to  BYU.  At  Ricks  she  was  very 
involved  with  the  Lamanite  organization,  The 
order  of  Ammon,  and  was  elected  to  the  position 
of* business  manager. 

“1  really  enjoyed  Ricks  while  I  was  there,” 
Shawn  states,  “it’s  a  really  good  place  to  begin 
your  education  and  to  set  your  goals.  At  first  I 
didn't  want  to  go  to  college  because  I  wasn’t  sure 
what  1  wanted  to  do.  After  getting  involves  at 
Hicks,  though.  I  really  caught  the  vision  Oi  what 
an  education  could  do  for  me.”  With  a  smile, 
Shawn  adds,  “I’m  also  glad  I  attended  Ricks 
because  that  is  the  place  where  I  met  my 
husband.” 

After  transferring  to  BYU,  Shawn  declared 
her  major  in  psychology.  She  hopes  to  be  able  to 
use  the  knowledge  she  has  gained  to  counsel  and 
work  with  Indian  youth. 

“I  want  to  encourage  young  people  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  their  education  by  attending  college,” 
says.  Shawn.  “The  only  way  they  will  realize 
their  potential  and  abilities  is  to  obtain 
knowledge  and  direction  through  higher 
education.” 

Shawn  and  her  husband,  Steve,  plan  to 
return  to  Alaska  to  make  their  home  after  Steve 
graduates  in  April  of  1982. 

“I  just  love  Alaska,”  says  Shawn. 
“Metlakatla  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in 
the  world.” 

Metlakatla  is  located  in  southeast  Alaska 
near  the  city  of  Ketchikan.  “It  isn’t  as  cold  there 
as  people  think.”  Shawn  explains.  “It  rains  a  lot. 
In  the  winter,  it’s  cold  and  snows-but  Metlakatla 
is  near  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
and  has  a  typical  Northwest  climate.  I’ve  never 
even  seen  an  iceberg,”  she  adds  with  a  laugh. 


Tsimshian  Indians 
Living  In  Island 
Paradise  Says  Weems 


Shawn  Gilmur  Weems  examines  a  killer  whale  vertebrae  from 
Alaska,  her  home  state.  (Photo  by  Hal  Williams) 


Metlakatla  is  a  very  unique  place.  Located 
on  the  Annette  Island  Indian  Reserve,  it  is  the 
home  of  approximately  1.500  people.  The  main 
industry  there  is  fishing,  and  the  community 
owns  and  operates  a  larger  cannery  during  the 
summer  months. 

Large  seine  boats  or  fish  traps  harvest  the 
!ish  that  is  canned  and  later  sold.  Community 
-esidents  also  fish  in  the  summer  and  preserve 
v  hat  they  catch  throuth  the  processes  of  drying, 
smoking  .or  canning  for  home  use  during  the 
v inter. 

“I  grew  up  on  fresh  seafood  during  the 
summers."  says  Shawn.  "I  really  took  that  from 
granted  back  then.  What  I  wouldn't  give  for  a 
fresh  king  salmon  steak  right  now! 

"I'm  really  grateful  that  I  grew  up  in 
Metlakatla.  playing  on  the  beach,  crabbing  or 
Mshing  with  my  Grandpa..'  Shawn  states.  “I’ve 
seen  killer  whales  swimming  in  the  ocean,  seals 
sunning  themselves  on  rocks  and  wild  deer  in 
the  woods. You  can  walk  in  one  direction  and  be 
standing  by  the  sea  or  turn  and  walk  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  and  be  in  the  mountains.  Anyone 
who  likes  beauty  and  nature  would  love  it  there.” 

Shawn  likes  to  make  art  prints,  but  her  main 
interest  is  writing.  One  of  her  poems  appears  on 
the  back  page.  "I  really  enjoy  writing,”  says 
Shawn.  "I  like  to  write  about  my  Indian  heritage 
or  about  Alaska.  I  try  to  capture  some  of  the 
beauty  of  Metlakatla  on  paper  so  I  can  give  it  to 
others.” 

Shawn  concludes,  “I  really  miss  Metlakatla, 
but  I'm  also  very  grateful  for  the  financial 
assistance  my  tribe  is  giving  me  so  that  I  can  be 
away  receiving  an  education.  My  grandparents 
and  my  parents  have  also  helped  me  and  have 
really  encouraged  me  to  set  an  example  for  my 
family  back  home.  Sometimes  when  I  get 
discouraged  with  all  the  stress  of  grades  and 
classes,  I  realize  that  I’m  not  doing  this  only  for 
myself  but  for  my  community  and  my  family. 
How  can  I  ever  encourage  them  to  go  to  school  if 
T  haven’t  accomplished  it  myself?” 


Maya  Indians 
Lived  At 

El  Mirador 
About  400  B.C. 


Carbon  dating  of  organic 
materials  and  study  of  pottery 
discovered  recently  at  El  Mirado 
deep  in  the  jungle  of  Guatemala 
have  pushed  the  beginning  of 
Maya  civilization  back  to  the 
second  century  B.C. -or  300  to  400 
years  earlier  than  previously 
believed  by  scientists. 

Dr.  Ray  Matheny,  co¬ 
principal  investigator  and 
professor  of  archaeology  and 
anthropology  at  Brigham  Young 
University,  said  that  the  new 
discoveries  have  rejuvenated  the 
team’s  efforts  to  return  to  El 
Mirodor  in  January  to  continue 
the  search  into  the  mysterious 
past  of  the  Maya. 

El  Mirador  is  about  80  miles 
of  the  famous  ruins  of  Tikal. 
BYU  archaeological  teams, 
along  with  those  from  other 
universitites  under  the  co¬ 
direction  of  Dr.  Bruce  Dahlin. 
have  been  scratching  away 
jungle  and  debris  for  the  past 
three  years  in  what  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
Maya  cities  yet  discovered. 

“Previously,  archaeologists 
have  agreed  that  the  Maya 
civilization  began  in  about  300 
A.D..”  Dr.  Matheny  said.  “But 
history  books  will  need  to  be 
rewritten  now  that  El  Mirador  is 
presenting  new  evidence  of  an 
earlier  phase  of  Maya 
civilization.’’ 

Throughout  the  Peten  forest 
of  Guatemala  and  the  Yucatan 
Peninsula  of  Mexico  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ancient  sites  which  show 
a  massive  sophisticated  lifestyle. 
Many  of  the  buildings  were 
constructed  on  top  of  or  made 
from  materials  gathered  by 
earlier  inhabitants. 

“But  at  El  Mirador,  we  have 


found  nothing  built  on  top  of  the 
earliest  sites-giving  strong 
evidence  on  which  to  build  a 
case  for  the  earlier  dating  of  the 
Maya  in  the  area,”  Dr.  Matheny 
pointed  out. 

During'  the  past  digging 
season,  a  matching  temple  mask 
at  the  Tigre  temple  complex  was 
uncovered  on  the  western  side  of 
the  18-story  building  by  BYU 
graduate  student  Richard 
Hansen.  This  mask,  measuring 
nearly  18  feet  across,  is  almost  a 
duplicate  of  one  he  found  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  pyramid¬ 
shaped  stone  structure  in  the  1980 
excavation. 

“Carbon  dating  shows  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  staircase  of  the 
building  back  to  about  136  B.C.,” 
Hansen  reported. 

The  huge  stucco  mask  and 
more  than  400  bags  of  artifacts 
were  recovered  while  excavating 
away  more  than  775  tons  of  soil 
accumulated  during  the  past 
2.000  years.  Tigre  is  a  pyramid 
among  a  complex  of  large,  public 
buildings  that  was  the  focal  point 
of  the  ancient  city. 

“The  stucco  mask  was  made 
of  sculptured  lime-stucco  and 
included  large  jaguar  paw  panels 
with  claws  extended  on  both  sides 
of  the  grotesque  heads,”  Hansen 
said.  “The  jaguar  has  long  been 
revered  in  ancient  American  art 
and  probably  represented 
authority  and  power. 

“The  feline  association  is 
also  thought  to  relate  to  the  sun. 
This  relationship  is  cited  at 
several  other  examples  of  Late 
Preclassic  (300  B.C.  to  A.D.  100) 
art.  The  heads  appear  to  be 
stylized  jaguar  and  human 
beings  which  display  traits  of 
both  creatures.” 


A  Late  Classic  polychrome  dish  excavated  at  El  Mirador  shows  some  intricage  art  design. 


“El  Mirador  gives  ar¬ 
chaeologists  ample  opportunity 
to  Study  this  little-known  time 
period.  At  other  sites,  par- 


This  can  be  a  significant 
problem  since  few  historical 
records  exist  from  the  Maya 
Precolumbian  period.  Therefore, 


Dr.  Ray  Matheny,  BYU  archaeologist,  stands  by  the  temple  facade  uncovered  during  the  past 
digging  season.  This  one  nearly  matches  the  one  found  in  1980  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  temple  at  El 
Mirador.  (Photos  copyrighted  by  BYU  and  used  by  permission) 


ticularly  at  Tikal,  structures  of 
this  time  period  were  found 
nearly  30  feet  below  where  later 
structures  were  built  on  top  of 
older  buildings.  At  El  Mirador, 
this  time  period  is  at  the  sur¬ 
face,”  Dr.  Matheny  reported. 

He  said  that  one  of  the  major 
accomplishments  of  the  past 
season  was  examining  and 
classifying  thousands  of  pot 
sherds  by  Dr.  Don  Forsyth,  a 
BYU  faculty  member  who  is  a 
specialist  in  Maya  lowland 
ceramics.  He  and  a  team  of 
students  examined  more  than 
100,00  sherds  uncovered  during 
the  past  two  seasons. 

“Although  broken  pieces  of 
pottery  may  seem  very  ordinary 
and  uninteresting,  the  study  of 
these  artifacts  is  very  important 
to  the  understanding  of  an  ar¬ 
chaeological  site,”  Dr.  Forsyth 
said.  “In  order  to  interpret  the 
remains  uncovered  in  a  site  and 
to  trace  the  development  of  a 
culture,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  able  to  date  the  various 
structures  or  other  features 
encountered.  Only  by  means  of 
an  accurate  chronology  can 
adequate  interpretation  be 
made.” 


Hansen  said  the  two  heads 
differ  slightly,  with  one  showing 
“squatty”  fangs  while  the  other 
shows  bulbous  “jowls.”  The 
nostrils  are  similar,  but  there  is 
uncertainty  whether  the  nose  was 
long  or  short.  The  eye  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  elaborate  headdress 
or  helmet  can  be  seen  best  in  the 
western  mask. 

“The  entire  facade  was 


painted  a  variety  of  colors  with 
‘waxy’  paints,”  Hansen  said. 
“This  included  red,  black  and  a 
cream  color.  Mush  of  the 
remainder  of  the  building  was 
painted  bright  red,  enhancing  the 
impressive  effect  that  it  must 
have  had  anciently.  The  red  paint 
may  have  actually  impeded 
erosion.” 

The  Tigre  pyramid  is 
enormous,  he  added,  with  one 
side  as  long  as  1 1 4  football  fields. 
Its  surface  area  is  22,500  square 
meters. 


“If  the  Tigre  pyramid  were 
placed  in  the  great  Maya  city  of 
Tikal,  it  would  engulf  much  of  the 
excavated  portion  of  the  city  as 
seen  by  thousands  of  tourists 
each  year,”  he  said.  “Tikal  was 
the  largest  known  Maya  city,  but 
the  concentration  of  public  ar¬ 
chitecture  at  El  Mirador  may  be 
greater.” 


Pottery  sherds  (pieces)  and 
stone  artifacts  found  among  the 
excavated  debris  indicate  that 
the  building  was  revered  and 
utilized  long  after  the  structure 
had  fallen  into  decay.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  architecture 
was  maintained  after  A.D.  150. 


pottery  from  various  strata  can 
provide  a  means  of  dating  ar¬ 
chaeological  features  of  a  site. 

“Just  as  one  can  note 
changes  in  stylistic  and  material 
characteristics  of  modern  ar¬ 
tifacts  through  time  (soda  pop 
bottles  and  cans,  for  instance),  so 
stylistic,  shape  and  other 
changes  occurred  in  ceramics  of 
the  Maya  through  time,”  Dr. 
Forsyth  said.  “Pottery  from 
other  places  indicates  the  amount 
of  trading  from  city  to  city.” 


“The  earthwork  is  made  of 
cut  stone  mortared  in  place  into  a 
very  formal  wall,,’  Dr.  Matheny 
said.;  “Chambers  discovered  this 
25-foot  wide  street  paved  with 
stonbs  and  covered  with  stucco 
that  led  to  a  gate  providing  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  enclosed  area.  There 
is  some  possibility  that  the  thick 
wall  was  built  for  defensive 
purposes,  but  this  is  only 
speculation  at  the  present  time.” 
This  earthwork  also  dates  to  the 
Preclassic  period  by  the 
discovery  of  thousands  of  pot¬ 
sherds  in  that  excavation. 


The  earliest  pottery  so  far 
identified  from  El  Mirador  dates 
to  the  Middle  Preclassic  period. 
At  other  Maya  sites,  this  has  been 
dated  to  600-300  B.C. 

“This  pottery  is  relatively 
rare  because  it  is  usually  found 
very  deep  in  excavations  where  it 
was  buried  by  subsequent 
debris,”  the  professor  reported. 
“The  size  of  the  occupation  at  this 
time  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
probably  much  smaller  than  in 
the  Late  Preclassic,  a  period 
dated  to  about  300  B.C.  to  100 
AD.” 

Dr.  Matheny  said  that 
ceramically,  huge  quantities  of 
their  pottery  have  been 
recovered  from  almost  every 
area  where  excavations  were 
made.  Much  of  the  monumental 
architecture  was  produced  while 
this  style  of  pottery  was  being 
manufactured.  A  subsequent 
period,  the  Protoclassic  (about 
A.D.  100-300)  was  weakly 
represented  at  El  Mirador. 

An  exciting  additional 
discovery  last  season  was  an 
enclosed  earthwork  which  may 
have  set  apart  a  religious 
precinct  of  the  ancient  city.  This 
was  excavated  by  graduate 
student  Beth  Chambers  of 
Catholic  University  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


Since  opening  the  ex¬ 
cavations  at  El  Mirador  in  1979, 
the  project  has  drawn  in¬ 
ternational  interest  because  it  is 
possibly  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
largest  Maya  cities  yet 
discovered. 

But  the  project  has  a  major 
problem:  financing. 

Dr.  Matheny  said  that  it 
takes  approximately  $100,000  per 
four-month  excavating  season 
'January  through  April  during 
the  dry  season)  for  the  team  of 
archaeologists  and  Guatemalan 
workers  to  make  some  headway 
in  the  massive  city. 

In  previous  years,  funding 
has  come  from  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  the  New 
World  Archaeological  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  BYU  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Anthropology  and  the 
College  of  Family,  Home  and 
Social  Sciences  as  well  as  from 
private  donations. 

Dr.  Matheny  said  that  The 
Development  Office  has 
established  a  “BYU  El  Mirador 
Project”  account  to  funnel 
donations  to  the  project.  Persons 
interested  in  making  donations  to 
the  project  may  do  so  through 
that  office. 


A  Late  Classic  cylindrical  vase  with  a  carved  Earth  Monster 
will  be  carefully  examined  by  archaeologists.  The  bottom  one- 
fourth  of  the  vase  is  hollow  and  held  more  than  150  clay  pellets  that 
make  noise. 


Dr.  Matheny  works  in  the  lab  with  ancient  pottery  (above)  while  workers  clear  debris  at  the  Tigre 
temple  facade  during  the  1980  expedition  (below). 


An  exploratory  trench  exposes  a  Late  Classic  building  on  the  second  level  of  Danta. 


Faculty  Spotlight 


Eagle's  Eye 
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Given  To  Indian  Children 


For  the  past  several  years,  a 
Provo  businessman  has  been 
quietly  donating  thousands  of 
illustrated  children’s  books  to 
Indian  families  in  the  in¬ 
termountain  west. 

Purpose:  to  help  youth 
develop  self-esteem  and 
motivation  to  fulfill  their 
potential. 

Donor  is  Steven  Shallen- 
berger,  president  of  Eagle 
Marketing  Corporation  located 
near  the  mouth  of  Provo  Canyon. 
He  has  presented  more  than 
15,000  books  to  Brigham  Young 
University’s  American  Indian 
Services  for  distribution  among 
tribes  in  Utah,  Alaska,  Arizona, 
New  Mixico,  Nevada,  the 
Dakotas,  Montana  and  Canada. 

The  colorful  books  include  a 
series  on  LDS  Church  history,  the 
Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
“Power  Tales.”  The  latter  series 
includes  success  and  motivation 
stories  on  such  notables  as  - 
George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  champion  Indian 
athlete  Jim  Thorpe,  Florence 


Nightingale  and  other  prominent 
Americans. 

Dr.  Dale  Timgey,  director  of 
American  Indian  Services,  said 
these  books  have  had  a  great 
impact  on  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
Indian  families.  “Shallen- 
berger’s  latest  donations  about 
Jim  Thorpe  have  been  very  well 
accepted. 

“The  donor  has  been  very 
generous  in  sharing  these  books 
and  other  financial  support,”  Dr. 
Tingey  added,  “because  he  sees 
the  tremendous  potential  of  In 
dians  and  hopes  that  these  books 
will  serve  as  a  catalyst  of  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  youth  to  become 
success-oriented.  Indian  families 
on  several  reservations  have  sent 
letters  of  thanks  for  his 
generosity.” 

Shallenberger  was  named 
the  1980  Outstanding  Business 
man  of  the  Year  by  the  Provo 
Jaycees.  His  company  has 
representatives  selling  the 
variety  of  series  in  35  states.  He  is 
also  president  of  two  other 
companies. 


Prof.  Willis  Banks  takes  a  break  from  a  busy  schedule  teaching 
physical  science.  (Photo  by  Tami  Lyons) 


Miss  Indian  BYU,  Sharon  Grosenback,  does  sign  language  during  Lamanite  Generation 
performance.  (Photos  by  Mark  Philbrick,  University  Relations) 

Studies  Plus  Susy  Schedule 


By  Rachel  Duwyenie 

Miss  Indian  BYU  Sharon 
Grosenbach,  20,  is  planning  to 
major  in  accounting.  An  Isleta- 
Pueblo  Indian  from  Isleta,  New 
Mexico,  she  has  attained  many 
academic  awards  while 

Donation  Items 

Continued  from  Page  1 
members  to  take  an  active  role  in 
gathering  what  we  needed  and 
encouraging  other  Provo 

businessmen  to  get  involved.” 

She  will  graduate  this  next 
August  in  social  work  and  plans 
to  do  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Utah. 

For  many  who  do  not  have 
the  time  to  help  others,  Miss 
Ream  smiles  and  says,  “The 
Christmas  Season  is  a  busy  time 
for  all  of  us,  but  if  we  share 
something  with  others,  that  is  the 
real  spirit  that  the  Savior  would 
like  us  to  have.  I  am  so  happy 
that  I  can  do  some  small  thing  to 
assure  that  these  Indian  children 
will  have  something  to  smile 
about  on  Christmas  day.” 


attending  BYU. 

With  such  an  outstanding 
background  through  her  numer¬ 
ous  achievements,  a  degree  in 
accounting  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  her  continued  hard 
work. 

Grosenbach  came  to  BYU  in 
1979  and  participated  in  the 
Summer  Orientation  Program. 
She  attended  Davis  High  in 
Kaysville,  Utah,  while  on  the  LDS 
Church  Placement  Program.  In 
high  school,  she  was  accepted 
into  the  Honor  Society,  an 
award  for  academic 

achievement. 

In  Grosenbach’s  freshman 
year  at  BYU,  she  joined  the 
Lamanite  Generation,  a 
performing  and  touring  group. 
She  has  toured  such  places  as 
Poland,  Hungary,  and 

Rumania,  and  she  is  still  a 
member  of  the  group. 

Grosenbach  was  voted  into 
office  and  was  the  executive 
president  under  Dan  Sine, 
president,  of  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  organization  in  her 
sophomore  year.  Her  duties 
involved  working  and  promoting 


firesides  and  seeing  that  finances 
were  taken  care  of.  That  year 
she  had  the  highest  GPA  among 
nearly  500  Indians  attending 
BYU. 

Aside  from  Grosenbach’s 
scholastic  achievements,  she 
holds  the  title  of  Miss  Indian 
BYU.  Throughout  her  reign,  she 
has  talked  to  many  youth  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  “I  like  to 
encourage  the  youth  to  develop  a 
testimony  of  the  covenants  and 
commandments  of  God  and  also 
encourage  them  to  achieve  high 
goals,”  Grosenbach  said.  She  will 
finish  her  reign  in  March  during 
Indian  Week.  She  encourages 
interested  girls  to  begin 
preparing  to  compete  for  the 
Miss  Indian  BYU  title.  She  said, 
“Being  Miss  Indian  BYU  is 
something  I  always  wanted  to 
do.” 

Currently,  she  is  working  for 
the  ASBYU  Women’s  office. 

Grosenbach  has  three 
sisters.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Julia 
Grosenbach,  is  also  attending 
school  at  New  Mexico  State 
University  with  an  emphasis  on 
medical  administration. 


By  Deanna  Maldonado 

This  month,  the  faculty 
spotlight  will  be  focused  on  Prof. 
Willis  Banks. 

Prof.  Banks  has  been 
working  with  the  Indian 
Education  Department  since  he 
became  employed  with  Brigham 
Young  University  in  1966.  This 
year,  he  is  teaching  physical 
science  and  general  studies 
courses. 

Prof.  Banks  is  a  native  of 
Utah.  He  was  born  and  reared  in 
Pleasant  Grove.  He  and  his  wife, 
Phyllis,  have  four  children: 
Linda,  Allen,  David  and  Jolene. 
Linda  is  married  to  Ken  Ord  and 
they  have  three  children. 
Presently,  they  are  living  in 
Detroit,  where  Ken  is  employed 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Allen  and  his  wife,  Sharon, 
also  have  three  children,  and 
they  presently  reside  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  At  this  time,  Allen  is 
presently  going  to  school  to 
become  an  orthopedic  surgeon. 
He  has  eight  months  of  school  left 
to  complete. 

David  and  his  wife,  Shauna, 
were  recently  married  and  have 
no  children.  They  reside  in 
Chicago,  where  David  is 
presently  attending 

Northwestern  University  Dental 


School  and  he  is  working  on  his 
doctorate  in  dentistry. 

Jolene  and  Tom  Jenkins  have 
one  son  and  are  soon  expecting 
another  addition  to  their  family. 
Both  Jolene  and  Tom  graduated 
from  BYU  last  August,  and  are 
presently  residing  in  Buckeye, 
Ariz.  Jolene  majored  in 
elementary  education  and  Tom 
majored  in  soils  agronomy. 

Prof.  Banks  graduated  from 
BYU  in  1948  in  soils  agronomy. 
He  received  his  master’s  in 
chemistry  from  Colorado  College 
in  1966.  Later  that  year  he  was 
employed  by  BYU. 

His  favorite  hobbies  include 
photography,  sports,  especially 
fishing,  and  water  and  snow 
skiing,  and  building  things  with 
hand  tools. 

Prof.  Banks  enjoys 
challenges  and  really  likes 
working  at  BYU.  He  gets  high 
quality  students,  and  they  are 
really  enthusiastic  about 
learning.  He  is  always  striving 
for  excellence  and  is  very  quality 
oriented. 

One  of  his  students  had  this  to 
say  about  him:  “He  gives  of  his 
time  to  help  others  succeed  and 
reach  their  full  potential.” 

One  of  his  favorite  quotes  is 
“Nothing  great  was  ever 
accomplished  without 
enthusiasm.” 


Thousands  Of  Books 


Provo  businessman  Steve  Shallenberger  shows  a  Power  Series  book  to  Henri  Billie  (right),  a  BYU 
student,  and  her  daughter  Michelle.  (Photo  by  Hal  Williams » 
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BYU  Performing  Groups 
Take  Campus  To  World 


Delivering  a  message  of 
universal  friendship,  12  Brigham 
Young  University  student 
performing  groups  presented  489 
shows  before  more  than  463,000 
people  in  the  United  States  and  19 
other  countries  during  the  1980-81 
school  year. 

Ed  Blaser,  director  of  BYU 
Performance  Scheduling,  issued 
a  year-end  report  this  week 
stating  that  490  students 
volunteered  their  time  and 
talents  “to  bring  a  message  of 
friendship,  family  unity,  love  and 
a  belief  in  God  to  their 
audiences.” 

In  China,  a  government 
official  commented  to  BYU 
President  Jeffrey  R.  Holland 
concerning  the  International 
Folkdancers:  “We  as  a  people 
are  touched  when  your  young 
people  work  so  hard  with  no 
apparent  motive  except 
friendship.” 

After  seeing  the  BYU  Young 
Ambassadors  in  Egypt,  one 
citizen  asked,  “What  is  it  about 
the  performers  that  makes  them 
radiate  and  cause  you  to  want  to 
be  with  them?  Is  it  Christianity?” 

BYU  tours  within  the  United 
States  and  Canada  reached  23 
states  and  six  provinces. 
Overseas  tours  by  six  groups 
reached  18  countries  including 


China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Internation  Folk 
Dancers  toured  five  cities  in  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China, 
performing  before  152,075  people 
Blaser  noted. 

A  second  group  of 
Folkdancers  toured  the  Orient  in 
July,  performing  in  Korea,  the 
Philipines,  Japan  and  Hawaii. 
The  group  danced  for  the  USO 
shows  in  Korea  for  the  first  time, 
he  said. 

One  group  of  Young 
Ambassadors  toured 

Scandinavia  for  five  and  a  half 
weeks  performing  for  34,030 
people.  Iceland  was  included  in 
the  tour  for  the  first  time  and  the 
group  performed  on  Finnish 
National  Television  during  their 
visit. 

A  second  group  of  Young 
Ambassadors  toured  the  Soviet 
Union,  Romania  and  Yugoslavia 
for  five  weeks,  performing  for 
9,600  people.  In  addition  to  the 
live  performances,  radio  and 
television  coverage  of  this  tour 
reached  an  estimated  110,000,000 
people. 

A  third  group  of  Young 
Ambassadors  toured  Romania, 
Egypt  and  Greece,  performing 
for  11,000  people. 

The  Modern  Dance  Team- 
sponsored  by  the  National 


Endowment  for  the  Arts-taught 
classes,  workshops,  and  gave 
concerts  throughout  its  tour  of 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Florida  and 
Puerto  Rico.  More  than  23,107 
people  watched  the  dancers. 

The  Ballroom  Dance  Team 
went  to  Blackpool,  England,  to 
compete  in  the  prestigious 
British  Formation  festival, 
where  it  placed  first  in  modern 
dance  and  Latin  American 
dance.  While  in  England,  the 
dancers  performed  for  23,090 
people.  In  addition  to  its  tour  of 
England,  the  Ballroom  Dance 
Team  performed  for  65,120 
people  in  the  United  States. 

The  Lamanite  Generation 
traveled  8,000  miles  by  bus  across 
Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States  where  its  members 
entertained  more  than  48,815 
people.  Locally  this  group 
presented  14  shows  before  a  total 
of  26,620  people. 

The  A  Capella  Choir  sang  for 
4,904  during  its  tour  of  the 
southern  United  States  and 
Synthesis  went  to  Berkeley  to 
compete  in  the  Berkeley  Jazz 
Festival  competitions  where  it 
placed  second  out  of  65  entrant" 
While  in  California,  Synthesis 
played  for  7,300  and  locally  the 
group  entertained  22,702  people. 


Members  of  the  Lamanite  Generation  perform  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  dances  during  their  shows. 
(Photos  by  Mark  Philbrick,  University  Relations) 


Louis  Billedeaux,  a  senior  in  medical  technology,  works  on  a 
laboratory  experiment.  He  is  a  Blackfoot  from  Kalispell,  Mont. 
( Photo  by  Tami  Lyons ) 


Billedeaux  Selects 
Medical  Profession 


“There  have  been  many 
times  when  I  have  said  to  myself, 
go  back  to  sandblasting.  You’ve 
got  to  have  confidence  in  yourself 
to  attain  the  goals  you  really 
want  to  pursue,”  states  Louis 
Billedeaux. 

Billedeaux,  a  Blackfoot  from 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  is  a  senior  at 
BYU  majoring  in  medical 
technology  with  minors  in 
psychology  and  chemistry. 

It  is  through  the  Health 
Scholarship  for  medical 
technology  that  Billedeaux  is 
able  to  attend  school.  He  furtherr 
explains,  “For  each  year  I 
receive  the  scholarship.  I  am 
obligated  to  render  my  skills  and 
knowledge  in  the  medical  field  to 
the  Indian  Health  Public 
Services." 

Prior  to  coming  to  BYU, 
Billedeaux  attended  school  at  the 
University  of  Montana  and 
Spokane  Community  College. 
Having  attended  colleges  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Washington,  Billedeaux 
chose  to  pursue  a  profession  in 
medicine.  “I  believe  my  inten¬ 
tions  for  medical  endeavor  is  sin¬ 
cere  and  honest.  I  have  a  strong 
desire  to  serve  others ;  the  money 
and  prestige  is  secondary,” 
states  Billedeaux. 

It  was  through  the  Church 
program  in  the  Montana  area 
that  he  decided  to  attend  BYU. 
“BYU  seemed  to  have  a  good 
atmosophere;  I  wanted  to  learn 
about  the  Church  and  establish  a 
solid  foundation  of  my  belief  of 
the  principles  of  the  gospel-and 
at  the  same  time  gain  an 
education.” 

Upon  coming  to  BYU, 
Billedeaux  had  met  his  soon-to- 
be-wife,  Lynn  Munter,  at  a 
special  interest  activity  in 
Coeur’d  lene,  Idaho.  “We  had 
known  each  other  for  barely  a 
month  and  decided  to  get 
married  one  week  before  school. 
He  adds  with  a  grin,  “I  was 
accepted  and  registered  for  the  Y 
and  my  wife  and  I  honeymooned 
on  our  way  to  school.” 

Choosing  a  major  in  medical 
technology  requires  rigorous 
hours  of  devotion  to  classwork, 
study  and  lab.  Lynn  remarks, 
“The  time  he  spends  away  is  for 
the  benefit  of  our  family.  It 
doesn’t  make  me  feel  bad;  we 


just  make  up  for  the  time  we 
don’t  have  together.” 

Billedeaux  has  made 
application  for  medical  school  at 
various  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States. 
“This  is  my  goal  and  dream  at 
this  point  to  attend  four  years  of 
med  school  upon  graduation  from 
BYU  and  go  on  to  become  a 
pediatrician.  He  adds, 
“Immediate  plans  with  regards 
to  my  career  depend  upon  my 
acceptance  to  med  school. 
Medical  students  have  to  be 
versatile.  Sometimes  a  student 
may  be  notified  one  month  prior 
to  the  time  he  attends  classes  that 
he  has  been  accepted  to  school.” 

Billedeaux  concludes  by 
saying,  “Have  confidence  and 
determination  in  what  you  do- 
whatever  it  is.  We  are  literally 
children  of  God,  and  we  have  the 
potential  to  become  like  Him.” 
He  continues,  “If  we  feel  we  are  a 
failure,  we  will  be  a  failure! 

“Oftentimes,  I’m  prepared 
physically  and  mentally  for 
academic  endeavors;  however, 
additional  spiritual  preparation 
enables  me  to  utilize  effectively 
concepts  and  ideas  that  I  study. 
Sometimes  I  don’t  understand 
why  I  remember  the  things  I  do. 
Intelligence  comes  from  God;  we 
can  seek  and  pray  for  intelligence 
and  this  can  be  granted  to  us,” 
observes  Billedeaux. 

With  reference  to  classroom 
activity,  Billedeaux  adds,  “If  you 
are  dedicated  to  a  purpose,  you 
can  stick  with  it  and  pass 
obstacles  that  come  your  way. 
Many  courses  at  a  college  level 
exist  to  test  your  determination 
and  endearance,  whether  to  your 
particular  field  or  otherwise. 
Pass  those  courses  and  continue 
to  meet  challenges  and 
opportunities  from  which  you  can 
always  benefit.” 

Billedeaux  enjoys  working 
with  the  Scouting  program 
affiliated  with  the  Church.  He 
loves  to  work  with  youth.  He  also 
enjoys  researching  and  working 
on  his  genealogy. 

Billedeaux  is  the  son  of  King 
Billedeaux  and  Donna  (Sparks 
Billedeaux)  Rice.  His  stepmother 
is  Deanna  Jensen  Billedeaux. 
Billedeaux  and  his  wife  currently 
reside  in  Provo. 
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8  the  black  dirt 

the  trampled  fail  leaves, 
the  green  grass  growing. 

I  am  the  sleeting  wet  rain. 

I  am  a  br<  ild, 

placing  happily  with  a  yapping  puppy, 
stealing  meat  from  the  cooking  pot, 
asses. 

I  am  an  ever  wary  warrior, 

'  do, 

■  ■ 

dancing  in  firelight  shadows. 

I  am  an  old  wrinkled  woman, 
smiling  toothlessly  at  grandchildren, 
digging  wearily  for  roots  to  heal, 
teaching  young  girls  to  tan  dee  hides. 

I  am  dust 

caught  by  the  wind 
blown  into  infinity 
I  am  gone. 


Shawn  Gilmur  Weei 
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